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Social Forces in American History. By A. M . Simons. New York : 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xiii+325. $1.50. 

Every history written today must meet successfully two tests if it 
is to be considered a permanent contribution to historical knowledge. 
The method of work must be sound, and the conclusions reached must 
be derived from an exhaustive study of the facts involved. These 
two tests are in reality resolvable into one, since a sound method of work 
includes a knowledge of historical material adequate for the considera- 
tion of the subject treated. 

Social Forces in American History seems to the reviewer to meet 
neither of these tests. It is defective both in plan and in execution. 
It is defective in plan because it assumes a thesis and selects such facts 
as seem to prove this thesis; it does not deduce conclusions after a study 
of the facts. The work shows but an imperfect acquaintance with 
European history and no appreciation of the difficulties involved in 
writing that history; it shows scarcely greater familiarity with the 
fundamental fact that American history cannot be studied apart from 
the history of Europe. The question of suffrage in America, for example, 
cannot be considered apart from the larger subject of the growth of 
democracy in Europe. 

The knowledge of American history at the command of the author 
is equally insufficient for justifying the title of the book. He seems not 
to know that the principle of rotation in elective offices was accepted 
in the colonies long before it was applied to appointive offices; that 
bills of rights were found in the state constitutions and hence the inclu- 
sion of such a measure in the federal constitution had to many seemed 
superfluous; that only one union of the colonies, and this but a partial 
one of four of them, was carried into effect prior to the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation — these are but a few indications of the many 
corrections needed for the personal equation of the author. Even 
technical terms, like "gerrymander" and "disfranchisement" are con- 
stantly used in apparent ignorance of their meaning. 

The author shows no acquaintance with the standard authorities 
on special subjects, as Catterall's Second Bank of the United States and 
Abbott's Women in Industry; no discrimination is shown in the use of 
authorities, and works discredited as histories from the very day of their 
publication are cited in support of statements made; the use of text- 
books and of school histories is constantly condemned, yet they are 
quite as frequently cited in the footnotes as they are decried in the 
text; no authority whatever is given for extravagant implications made; 
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anonymous writers are quoted without a question as to their reliability; 
careless, slovenly use is made of one or more of the names or the initials 
of authors, as Gibbins, Niles, Hildreth, von Hoist, while Henry Cabot 
Lodge is credited with the Close of the Middle Ages; in several instances 
it has been impossible to identify the article or the book attributed to an 
author; reference to works is made under the names of their editors, not 
of their authors, as in the case of the Cambridge Modem History; the 
same work appears under different titles; references to periodicals are 
sometimes by year and sometimes by volume; dates are contradictory, 
or inaccurate, or dispensed with altogether; the proof-reading has been 
carelessly done; no bibliography is given, and the index is entirely 
inadequate. 

If faulty methods of work are used, it must follow that the conclusions 
reached by them are of questionable value and need not be discussed. 

Hearty agreement with the author will be given to a conclusion of the 
Preface that "the leisure of ten very busy years in the life of one indi- 
vidual is all too short a time in which to trace to their origin the multi- 
tude of forces that have been operating in American history." It has 
proved to be so in the case of Social Forces in American History. 

Lucy M. Salmon 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 



Rest Days: A Sociological Study. By Htjtton Webster, Ph.D., 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Nebraska. 
(Reprinted from the University Studies, Lincoln, Neb., Vol. XI. 
Nos. 1-2, January, April, 1911.) Pp. 158. 
We have here another thoroughgoing study by the author of Primi- 
tive Secret Societies. Dr. Webster traces the origin of the Sabbath and 
other similar days of abstinence and quiescence, not to a need of relaxa- 
tion from labor, but to magical belief. "They find their clearest expres- 
sions in the 'taboos' or prohibitions first noticed among the natives of 
the South Seas." Among other interesting observations, Dr. Webster 
points out that the intermission of labor in connection with the belief 
in lucky and unlucky days has operated as a check on human progress. 
Thus, in Esshanti 

there are only a hundred and fifty to a hundred and sixty days in the year 
during which business of any importance can safely be undertaken. In the 
old Roman calendar out of three hundred and fifty-five days, at least a hundred 
and eight were completely nejasti, on which no judicial or political business 
could lawfully be transacted. To what extremes the practice of abstaining 



